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German ought to be to the English pupil the 
easiest and most natural of all foreign languages. 
Any pupil who has found it otherwise, must attribute 
the fault to the method by which he has been taught. 
German is a rich language and as stich it has a super- 
abundance of words, structures and forms. It is not 
necessary to know all these forms at once and at the 
very outset, nor is it even requisite to know them all 
in order to speak. But it is indispensable, that a 
moderate stock of them should be learnt thoroughly 
well and that a sound grammatical foundation should 
be laid at the same time. 

E. S. 



SECOND PART 

OF THE 

GERMAN PREPARATORY COURSE. 



TWENTY-EIGTH LESSON, 

USE OF THE f AND $, 

f 

1) {T IS a doable letter and ehortens as 8ucli the 

preceding vowel, e. g. 

Maffcr, geBiffeti, gff^toffeti, 

2) f is a single letter, being nothing but a sharp 
8* which is pronounced stronger than the soft s (Q 
but leaves the preceding vowel long: 

b e r g u § ithe foot). 
A short eowel requires a f f, iong vowels and diph- 
thongs require an f . 

3) The f is however substituted for the ff in the 
following cases: 

a) At the end of words (though the vowel may 
be short): 



* When German is written or printed in Roman duuracten^ 
the § 18 repxesented by 08, see the preceding part. 



Z TWENTT-EIOTH LESSON. 

bet SIu§, the river — bie 9lu%, the nut, 

b) Before consonants: 

(dgtic^^ miihxau^tn. 
4) In the former of the two cases last mentioned 
(when the vowel is naturally short) the words retake 

their ff, whenever they are prolonged by inflection, as 
Haffev (palier), bie ed^IBffer, beS ©ebSc^tniffeS, 
bie §(iiffe, the rivers — bie 9{itffe^ the nuts; 
but bie Sit§e^ the feet, 
because the u is long here. 

At the end of a word the f must be written d: 

baS ^OLVi^, bet gud^S, bie Wi9xA, bad (Si6, bet $rei8, bad ®ia8^ baS 

(&U%, SRor^nS, $l6enb8, beS @c^(iiffe(8, bed S^nPerS^ au8^ aid, nid^td, 

jufe^enbd, biefed, jened, xotiiiz^, ailed, jiebed, und, fe((d, 

bie @and, the goose, 

bet i^ald/ the neck. 

As soon as the word is prolonged by inflection, 
the 6 is replaced by f: 

bie ^ciuitx, bie $i(ife, bie %ud^U, bie ®(afeT, bed f^aufed, bed $uifed| 

bed gulfed, bed (S^lafed, 
bie ®an\t, the geese, 
bie ^aife, the necks, 
bed i^atfed, of the neck. 

The d remains however in compound words: 
bie i^audt^itT, audgegangen. 



IDad {^audtfier, tfa e domestic animal Bceit / broad 

bie (Bntt, the duck bet $imme(, the heaven, sky 

bet ^^toan, the swan bie @tTa§e, the street 

bie ©tarfe, the strength bie ^^toa^t, the weakness 

bie fpra^t, the splendor ^t&d^tig, splendid, magnificeiU 

bcbetttenb, considerable unSebeutenb, insignificant 

bie ^itttbttng, the month (of a river). 



3. 
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D XHUtTKBTH UB880M. 

55* 9B{c l^abeit 9(e)»fe( ttnb 9itntn gel^abt. — (Sie 
^Qben ^Paumen ge^abt* — @r f)at itirfc^en ge^abt. — 
Der 6olibri ^at fc^ionc gebern. — S33ir ^aben ^u^ner 
unb Snten in imfer'ni ^ofe. — ®ir toiirteu gute ®e= 
legen^eiten f)abtn. — 3)ie[er Sif(^ f)ai t)ier gupe. — 34l 
werbe fijine 3^'it l^aben. — Bit |aben fcine Siu^c get)abt. 
— @r n>urbe feme Urfac^e baben. — SlKe blefc Saci^en 
geboren unferem Dnfel. 

56* This child has a feeble (weak) voice. — (The) Swans 
have white feathers. — The fish (pi.) of the sea are numberless. 
— London has many streets and churches. — (The) Oxen have 
strong necks. — I ha4 good teachers. — Our bookseller had use- 
ful books. — They had our keys. — He had my knife. — I have 
had flowers. — He has had nuts. — They have had houses and 
gardens. — Have yo« had good workmen? — He will have dogs 
and horses. — She will have beautiful dresses. — Yon will never 
have friends. — We shall have good servants. — They will have 
no enemies. — I should have too much work. — We should have 
beautiful fruits. — The milliner will have tiew bonnets. — They 
had had much misfortune. — You had had much patience. — I 
should have the opportunity. — We had had good pens. — I have 
had a restless night. — We have had no time. — You have had 
much trouble. — Who has had my things. — Shall we have peace 
or war? — Our neighbour has as many trees in his garden as you. 



THIRTIETH LESSON. 

THE AUXILIARY VERB fjtitt. 

Infinitive: [em, to be. 

Past Participle: geit)efen, been. 

Indicative Mood. 



Present 

idi Un, I am etc. 



Imperfect. 
Ui toaii I was etc. 



tHiRTnnni lesson. 



f4 ^n dtnxfett, I have been 
bu (ifl getoefen^ thou hast been 
et {|1 gewtfen^ he has been 
rait flnt gewrfen, we have been 
@i€ finb gewrff n^ you have been 
fte finb gcmeftn, they hare been. 

First Future. 
i4 ivtfbe fcitt^ I shall be 
tu wirfl fetn, thoa wilt be 
cr wilt fein, he will be 
ipit luerben fdn, we shall be 
^ie werben fetn, yon will be 
fie. rnciben fein^ they will be. 



Plnperfhet, 
id^ toar gnoefett, I had been 
bu wacfl gewefen, thou hadst b. 
et toat geniefen, he bad been 
tvit Maien getoefen, we had been 
^r wareti gewefett/ you had b. 
fie xoQiXW getoefen, they hjiU been. 

First Conditional. 
Of Wurbe fetn, I. should be 
bu tcitrbcfl fein, thou wouldst be 
cr tviirbe fcin^ he would be 
luic witrben fein, we should be 
®ie ttjiinrben fein^ yon would be 
fie touiben \tiu, they would be. 



Imperative, 
feien \»ix, let n< be — feiett Bit, be (yon). 



bie S^arme^ the warmth 

bie %uipt, the tulip 

bie &un^, the favour 

bebetft, covered (past part.) 

balb^ soon 

(efedi^^ legible, readable 

fc^neS, quick, quickly- 



I 



bie Mttt, the cold 
baS Seiic^en^ the violet 
gitnflig^ favorable 
befc^etben, modest 
imud, back 

au§eroTbcnt(i((, extraordinary, 
excessive. 



57. %ticUn (ft fceffer aid ffirieg. — 3n iinferem ®ar^ 
ten jtnb Kofen , Zulptn unb 98eil(f)en^ — 3)ie ©dnfeeier 
ftnb grower aid bie Snteneiet. — 2)ie jtalte tt>ar au^er- 
orbentIi(|> m ienem SBintet. — SBo iji ^f)x S3ruber bie 
flange 3^'^ gewefen? — $)iefe 9Kdb(^en pnb bef(^eibener 
aW i^re 93riiber geiDefen. — @ie fd^reiben fel)t [(^neH; 
Sl^re J&anbfdi)rift tt>itb ni^i leferlic^ fein. — 3fi ber Slrjit 
^iet gewefen? — SBir ftnb tm ©artett gewefen. — Sinb 
®ie |eute in bet ©c^rule gewefen? — SWeine @(|itt)eji<rn 
ftnb mtt meiner S^ante in bet Stix^c getpefen. 

58. The father of this pupil is a merchant; he is very rich. 
— Those pupils are brothers; their father is a bookseller. — Ton 
have been more prndant than yonr brother. •— I have been more 
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fortanate thah yon. — Iron and steel are more useful than gold 
and silver. — r We have been more diligent than yon. — Shall 
(will) yon be at home? — I shall soon be back. — Where have 
yon been yesterday? — These gentlemen wonld be more forbear- 
ing. — We should be more contented. — He wonld be kinder. — 
The opportnhity had been favorable. — The friends, whom (pkir). 
yon had, were not sincere. — (The) Storks are scarce in this 
country. — Nobody would be more glad than I. — We all are 
mortal. — All these pears are not ripe. — The feathers of the 
swan are white. — Are these plums ripe? — The houses of those 
villages are covered with straw (®tto(). — This man is vexy strong; 
the strength of his arm is extraordinary. — I have been all the 
time (see 57) in my room. — This girl has been very modest. — 
Charles and William have been more modest than Louis. 



THIRTY-FIRST LESSON. 

THE AUXILIARY VERB toet^eif. 

lNFiNiny&: tttxbtn, to become* 
Past Pabticiple: geworben^ become. 
Indicative Mood. 



Imperfect, 
i^ touxtt, I became etc. 



Present 
if votxtt, I become etc. 

Perfect, 
\^ (in gtmotbtn^ I have become 
bn Mfl ^twoxUn, thon hast become 
tx if! getooiben, he has become 
toic fint ^morteti/ we have become 
^ie ftnb getnoiten, you have become 
fie fint gemoiten, they have become. 

Phiperfect. 
14 wat gcioorbcn, I had become 
bii moTJI gciporten, thoa hadst become 
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er toat govorbm, he bad become 
toil toaxtn ^mcxUn, we bad become 
@ic toantt gctooiben, yon bad become 
{ie toattn ^ttooxUn, tbej bad become. 

First Future. 
Hi koerbe tocibcn, 1 shall become 
tu, toiifl loeiben^ thou wilt become 
er t)»iTb toeibcn, be will become 
loii mxUn toexben, we shall become 
Bit mciben toccben, you will become 
Pe mcrbcn toetben^ they will b^ome. 

First Conditional. 
i^ tofitbe toetbnt, I shonld become 
bn to&Tbcfl tixtbeti, thon wouldst become 
cr toftibc toerbeit/ he would become 
loir tottrben metben, we shonld become 
&t murben fonbeit^ yon would become 
fie totiTbett todbcn, they would become. 

Imperative, 
tonbcti li^ir, let us beeome — loeibett ®ie, become (yo«). 



Ut 2>iuxm, the storm 

bie ®TO§mnt(, the magnanimi^, 

generosity 
SDcutfd^tanb, Germany 
ttoifen, dry 
btr @tunbc, the hour 



fluTtttifc^, stormy 
9T0§iimt$ig^ magnanimous, ge- 
nerous 
bie €}^lauitit, the artfulness 
tta§, wet 
bet ©(fatten, the shade, shadow 



iu\ammtn, together. 

59* 35ic tWatrofcn fatten me^tetc ©tutme gcl^abt. — 
!Dcr gu<|« tji ba« ©Innbilt) bet @<|Iaul^eit. — 2){c gatbc 
M gudEifei tji rot^. — 3)icfe 6t<il)t f)at engc Straf^n. 
@{nb ®i< nafi getDorb^n? IRut fel^r n>cn!g ; n^it {inb ni^t 
langc im Megen gcwcfen. — 3)ad aBctter »itb jiutmif<!^ 
tt)etben. — S)tefe JE^Jcrc n>ctben nic jal^m tt>«rben ; ftc finb 
Don (by) SJatut f^ieu. — 2)ic S3anbet fmb »ott ber Sonne 
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gclb gewotben. — SSBfl^rim'a STOutter ifl franf gctDorben. 
— gubmig'd Sruber tji tobt. 

60. The sea has become storniy. — The roads hare become 
worse. — The erenings will become longer. — The days hare 
become gradually shorter. — ' Yonr fathei^ will get angry. — (The) 
Bread has become cheap. — The church has become quite empty. 
— The dog had become mad. — The locks have become msty. — 
We have become older and wiser. — The firaits will not* get^ 
ripe^ this^ year*; the weather has been too cold. -^ These horses 
will become shy. ^ We shonld become tired. — He wonld become 
satisfied. — The Hon is the symbol of (the) magnanimity and (of 
the) strength. — Wolves are scarce in Germany; and they will 
become still (nod^) scarcer. ~ The stones of the street will become 
wet. — His memory has become weak. — It became suddenly 
dark. — The linen has become dry. — How (loic) long have yon 
been in the forest? — We have been an hour there. 



THIRTY-SECOND LESSON. 

THE IMPERFECT OF IIBQULAB VEBB& 

Imperfect* 



t(^ (obte, I praised 

bu (obteft, thou praisedst 

tt (obte, he praised 



tt){r (obtcn, we praised 
Sic lobtcn, you praised 
fte Ipbten, they praised. 



Obs. The Imperfect of r^olar yerbe is formed 
of the diird pers. sing, of the present tense f^\x>W^ by 
adding e ((obte) ; the plural appends an |i, as in the 
present tense. 

Pre$eni, Imperfect 

i^ lob^, I praise | i^ lobtt, I praised 
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t$ tabrfe (or tab'Ie), I Uame 

i^ ma^e, I make 

{^ la6)t, I laugh 

id) lebe, I live 

i6) folgc, I follow 

td^ faufe, I buy 

i^ t)er{aufe, I sell 

i^ baue, I build 

ii) reife, I travel 

td^ retfe ab, I depart 

tdii j^ore, I hear 

id^ ael^ore, I belong 

i4 friele, 1 play 

i(^ iitnt, I serve 

ic^ t)erbienc, I deserve, I 

earn 
i6) fage, I say, tell 
t^i frage, I ask 
i4 U^tt, I teach 
i4 leme, I learn 
id^ xan^Cf I smoke 
i(^ hvau^t, I use, I want 
ic^ mifbrau(^, I abuse 
i^ glaube, I believe 
i^ 2dl^(e, I count 
i^ pmedit,. I taste 



bet fiunb bellt 

bet ga^n fta^t 

bet S3olf l^euH 

bie Slume blul^t (blooms) 

bet 2ott>e btuQt (roars) 



tdd tabelte, I blamed 
t(| madite, I made 
i4 (a(9te, I laughed 
tc^ lebte, I lived 
t(^ folgte, I followed 
tc^ faufte, I bought 
i^ ))erfaufte, I sold 
id) baute, I built 
ii) teifle, I travelled 
id) teifie ab, I departed 
i(i ^bxU, I heard 
id) ad^orte, I belonged 
t^ fi>telte, I played 
icd bicntc, 1 served 
i^ Detbiente, I deserved, 

I earned 
id) [agte, I said, told 
tc^ ftagte, I asked 
iS) lel^tte, I taught 
i^ lernte, I learnt 
i^ tou^lte, I smoked 
i^ btau^te, I used, wanted 
id) nuibraudtite, I abu^d 
i4 glaubte, I believed 
id) ja^Ite, 1 counted 
{d|i \^mtdiif I tasted 



em 6unb beHte 

efn v^^^ txaf)tc 

ein Siolf l^eulte 

etne S3lume blu^te (bloomed) 

etn 2on>e btuUte (roared) 



iS) fu^Ie. I feel 
i^ tanje, I dance 



iS) fu^Ite, I felt 
i^ ianjte, I danced 
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Present, 

td^ tt)unf4ic, I wish 

td^ tt)ol^ne, I dwell, lodge 



Imperfect, 

td^ tt>iinf4)te, I wished 
i^ xoo^nit, 1 dwelt, lodged 



i<| atbcitc, I work 
tt (fie, c^) artcitet, he works 
i(fl antmorte/ 1 answer 
er (fi€, c0) anttt)ortet, he 

answers 
t(| toDte, I kill 
er (fte, e«) tSbtet, he kills 
x6) berette, I prepare 
er (fte, ed) bereitet, he pre- 
pares 

baS So6, the praise 
bet ^onia, the honey 
bci ^(^afcc^ the shepherd 
ivantt? when? 



{(fi atbeitete, I worked 
td& anttDOttete, I answered 

iS^ tSbtete, I killed 
t<| bereitete, I prepared 



ber S!abe(, th^ blame 
bad SBad^e^ the wax 
bad 9){ittad6cffeti, the dinjier 
t^itmM, formerly. 



61. S)ie S3ienen bereiten ^onig unJ) aBa$«. — 2)ie 
grau bereitete bad aKittagdeffen. — 2)er eine fagte biefe«r 
ber anbere ienc6. SBfr glaubten vtebet bad eine no(|i ba* 
anbere. — 2)ie 9lofen btu^ten fruiter aid bie Sul^jen. — 
Sir lernten unb fte fpielten. — Dad aSeiI(|iett blul^t im 
©(flatten. — S)er A'aufmonn jal^Ite fein @elb. — SBarwa 
lad&ten ©ie? — SBic ^6rten laute ©timmen im §ofe. — 
Det ^unb folgte* meinem ©ruber. — (Sr glaubte* feinem 
greunbe. 

62* I praised him, and he blamed me. — Yon worked, and 
my brother played. -^ We counted the houses of the street. — 
These gardens belong^ to the son of our neighbour. — Has he 
sold them? — The dogs barked; the wokes howled. — He abased 



* %^\^vx and fl(aubctt gorem the Datire of the person. 
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my kindness. — I bonght 8ome-|- cherries, bnt thej were not good. 
— The fruits I which yon booght, did not taste (tasted not) nice 
(good). — The boys were-playing (played) and the girls were-work- 
ing. — (The) Bees are larger than (the) flies. — Ton deserred 
praise and yonr brother deserved blame. — They bailt a church 
and a school. — She danced and we langhed. — The violet blooms 
only a short time. — I believed it, but he did not believe it (be- 
lieved it not). — The shepherd counted his sheep. — The one 
believed this and the other that (see aSove). — His father wished 
it.t — The teacher asked and the pupil answered. — Cain killed 
Abel. — We lived (lodged) formerly in this house. — Somebody 
followed us. — He sold all his things. — We travelled, together. 
— - I was not well (rao^f); I felt a considerable weakness in my 
arms and legs. — The fire was-smoking (smoked). — My father 
bought this house from our neighbour. — Mr. N. asked me, where. 
I lived (lo<^ged). — The dog barked; but nobody heard it. 



THIRTY.THIRD LESSON. 

CONJUGATION OF REGULAR VERBS. 

Infinitive: lob-en, to praise (lobcn). 
Past Participle:: ge-lob-t, praised (gelobt). 



Prettnt. 
i4 (o(-(, I praise 
ttt (o6-P^ thou praisest 
CT (o6-t, he praises 
U}ir itib-tn, we praise etc. 



Imperfect, 
i(^ loB-te, I praised 
bu (o6-tef), thou praisedst 
Ct M-tt, he praised 
n^it ieh-ttn, we praised etc. 



Perfect 
i^ iaU ^tUU, I hare praised etc. 

Phtperfect, 
i^ (atU de(o6t, 1 had praised. 



-{" A w^rd marked thus -f > is not to be translated. 
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First Future. 
{^ roitbt Mm, I shall praise 
tm \oixft Mtn, thoa wilt praise 
ei teiib Mtn, he will praise 
toll tonUn iehtn, we shall praise etc. 

Firti Conditional, 
i^ teurbe (o(fit^ I shoald praise 
btt touibefl (o(en, thou wonld^t praise 
et tottrbe Xtlbtn, he would praise 
toil touiben itbtn, we shonld praise etc. 

iTnperaiioe, 
CeBett mir, let as praise — lo6en ^it, praise (yoa). 

The pupil must now be able to form all persona 
and tenses from the root of a yerb^ which is found 
by dropping the termination en of the infinitiye ((ob 
from lokn). 

InfiniHveg. 



ie'btn, to praise 
tabet*it^ to folame 
mac^cn^ to make 
lad^eit; to langh 
Ufitn, to liye 
fo(gen^ to follow 
tanftn, to buy 
Dcrfaufen*/ to sell 
Baueti, to bnild 
veffen, to travel 
l^oien, to hear 
atffUnn*, to belong 
Vfiititn, to play 



bieneitr to serve 
Uttiitntn*, to desenre, 

to earn 
fagcn^ ta say 
fiagen, to ask 
itffxtn, to teach 
(emen^ to learn 
lOttc^en, to smoke 
btauc^en^ to use 
migbtau^en^ to abuse 
glauben^ to believe 
^a^itn, to eoant 
'{(Sftntdtn, to taste 

er)a((en, to relate. 



lit^tn, to love 
txianhtn*, to allow 
DCTutf ad^en^to canse 
fit^Un, to feel 
toitjen, to dance 
toitnf^en, to wish 
tDetjntn, to dwell, to 

lodge 
beSen, to bark 
beutcn^ to howl 
britSen, to roar 
Uafitn, to crow 
b(tt((n, to bloom 



When the root ends in t, a so-called euphonic e is 
inserted, whenever this t be followed by another t, as 
er atbfttet; he works (instead of arbeitt) 
iSf arbcitete, I worked ( „ ^ arbeitte) 
gearbeitet; worked ( „ „ geatbettt). 
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anttDOttcn^ to answer 
tBbteti, to kUl 



di^eilen, to work 
Bereiten^ to prepare* 



♦ When tte verb begins with one of the particles 
be, ge , tx , ))er and mif , the past participle is formed 
without the prefix ge: 



htitittt, prepared 
ge^oit, belonged 
etja^tt, related 



CxIauBt^ allowed 
ttcitient, deserved, earned 
tctutfa^t, caused 

m{§BTau(^t, abased. 



bfc ?eute pi., people 

bet 5£iaum, the dream 

bie Sernnnft/ the reason, sense 

bet ^udtx, the sugar 

iaul, deaf 



bie dtteni/ the parents 

bie ®ef4|i(^te, the history, story 

Detniinftig, reasonable, sensible 

morgen, to morrow 

U)ie, how. 



63* !Dte ^iQm bet Sienen jtnb fe(|^e(fig (sexagonal). 
— SSernunftige Seute glauben ntd^t an Srdume. — 2)te 
Stimmen, xod^t ©le l^oren, ftnb 3Wdnnerfiimmen. — 2)a6 
^eil6}m blu^t im ^pxiV unb Tlai; bie 9iofen wnb ZnU 
pen blu^en im Sul? unb Slugufi'. — §at biefet Saum 
fc^on geblul^t? — 2)fefer STOann iji nid^t taub, abet er 
^ort [c^tt)er. — 2)er 3»enf4i ^at aSermmft j bie JCl^iete ftnb 
unDernunftig. — 2)iefer 2lpfelbaum n)irb batb blul^en. — 
®ie ^aben 3l^ren @ltern t)iel Unrul^e t)etutfa<|t. — SBo 
wol^ncn Sic? — 2)iefe grau tjetfauft ilirfcfien nnb fPftau- 
men. — 2)ie S$tt)ePer itarl'd ifl gejietn abgereifi. — 
SaSann tverben ^ie abreifen? — 2)et Setter ^at meinem 
Siuber ein Oef^ienf gema^t. — Sr l^at ed nic|it tjetbient. 

64« This merchant sells tea, coffee and sugar. — The bees 
make their cells from wax. — We buy our coals in (the) July. — 
(The) Life is a dream. — Where have you bought these loaves? 
— I feel the warmth of the air. — The butcher had bought oxen, 
cows, sheep and pigs. •» I play very often with these children. — 
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This Store makes the room very warm. — These trees bloom very 
early. — This flower blooms every year. — The teacher asks and 
the pnpil answers. — I shall not allow it. — Those soldiers hare 
only served a year. — (The) Bees are more useful than (the) flies. 

— I love my parents. — Who does not love (loves not) his parents? 

— The king has built a castle. — The owls are. birds of prey; 
they kill other birds. — William's brother has told (related) us a 
nice story. — Would yon believe it? I should never believe it. 
Nobody would believe it. — Have yon learnt your lesson (^ufga6() ? 
We have learnt our lesson well (g.). — The fox kills fowls; he 
lives also upon (Don) mice. — We have bought cherries. — How 
do' yon sell (sell you) these plums? — They live (dwell) in this 
street — I shall ask them to morrow. — Do not ask them (ask 
them not)! — Nobody wishes it. — Tour father would not allow 
it. — They wished us good night. — What do those women sell 
(wh. s. th. w.)? — They sell artificial flowers? — The sun has 
made you dark (say: brown). — We counted the trees In our 
garden. — I shall make (to) your brother a present; he deserves 
it — How much have you earned to day? — Those workmen earn 
enough for their families. 



THIRTY-FOURTH LESSON. 

CONJUGATION OP THE MOST USUAL IRBEGULA'R VERBS. 

In order to conjugate an irregular verb, it is 

necessary to know its principal parts which are: 

The Infinitive, Imperfect and Past* Participle, for 

instance: 

fennen, tannie, attanni, 

to know knew known. 

It is easy to form the Present tense from the infi- 
nitive in the following manner: 

i^ {enne, bu fennfl, er fennt, toix Unntn etc 
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For the conjngation of the Imperfect it is only 
required to know the first person, as given above: 
{$ fannte, bu fanntefl, er tannte, xoix fannten etc. 
From the Past Participle are formed: 

The Perfect and Pluperfect 

16) f)aU gefannt etc. i^ ^atU gefannt etc. 

And from the Infinitive: 

The Future and Conditional 

t(fi ttjerbc fenncu etc. i^ tt)urbe feitncu etc. 

Irregular Verbs. 
Infinitive, Imperfect, Past Participle. 



fennen, to know 
Brennen, to burn 
biingen, to bring 

fin gen, to sing 
tiinfcn, to drink 
Pnben, to find 
fd^mimmen, to swim 
(ommen, to come 

Uil^cn, to lend 
S^ixtihtn, to write 
Beigen, to bite 
f4(ie§enr to shut 
tici^en, to smell 
^txiitxtn, to lose 

flejen, to go 
fle$en, to stand 
Dcrfle^en, to under- 
stand 
t^uen, to do 



fanntCr knew 
brannte, (I) burnt 
Biac^te, (1) brought 



fang, sang 
tranf, drank 
fanb, (I) found 
fc^roamm, swam 
tOiVX, came 

\^ (ie(, I lent 
f(^ric6, wrote 
Big, bit 

\^{ti% (I) shut 
rocB/ (I) smelt 
Detloi, (I) lost 

ging, went 
pant, (I) stood 
id^ Deifianb, I under- 
stood 
t^at, did 



gefannt, known 
geBiannt, burnt 
gebtac^t, brought 

gefungen, sung 
getiunfen, drunk 
gefunten, found 
gefd^rooinmen, swum 
getommen, come. 

getiel^cn, lent 
gef(^TieBen, written 
geBiffen, bitten 
gefd^loffen, shut 
geiod^en, smelt 
uetloien, lost. 



gegangen, gone 
gepanben, stood 
DCTJIanbcn, understood 



get^an, done. 

Obs. When the first person of the Imperfect has no 
tf the third is likewise without this letter^ but the 
Plural adds en: 

i4i f^ngi bu fangji, et fang, xoii fangen etc. 
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i^ f emtne an, I arriye 



i^ {!e(e auf, I get 

up 
i^ gc^e au8, I go out 



CdMPOtJNDS. 

{4 tarn cm, I arriTed 



{4 f^Ant auf, I got 

up 
i^ {^ing aud, I went 

out 

In the same manner: 

idi ge(( fpajieren, I go for a walk. 



i^ bin atigefomtuni, I 

have arrived 
aufgepanben, got up 



auSgtgangenr gone out. 



tCT better, the cousin 

na(^ C'^aufe, home (homeward) 

o^ne^ without 



bet ^Rcffe, the nephew 
Pta, still 
weg, away. 



65. 9Bir jlanbcn utn funf Ul^r (o'clock) auf unb 
gingcn urn fcdiid U^r au6. — 9Bfc langc f)at bad geuct 
gcbrannt? — §at bcr ©Aul^ma^cr meine ©tiefcl f^on 
gcbracftt? — 2)cr Sd^uler tjerfianb aHc gragcn. — 8ub- 
tDigd iJante ifi ))on 5Pari0 angefommen. — ffiann tt)irb 
SBil^elm'd SSctter anfommcn? — SScrfte^en ©ie biefe 8eutc? 
@d finb (see ex. 50) ^oflanbet. — 2Rcinc Weffcn fJcJ^en 
fe^r fru^ auf; fie ftnb fc^r fleifig. 

66« Who has done this (n.)? — I have not done* it. — 
The birds were-singing (as sang) in the trees. — The pupil askod 
(say, did) a question. — We found him n9t at home. — They 
went quietly (lu^ig) home. — Charles comes from home. — Bring 
me a little (m.) water! — We have lost our black cat. — These 
animals do not bite (bite not); they are quite tame. — Does your 
dog bite (bites your dog)? — (The) Dogs and horses swim very 
well. — The shoemaker has brought your shoes and boots. — 
Yon did not understand (understood not), what I said. — The 
voices, which we heard, came from the wood. — This bird loses 
his feathers in spring. — I am-going out (I go out). — Will you 
soon come back? — When will your parents arrive? — My friend 



* Put the negation ni^i befoN the word in italici. 
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cornea from Pane, -r My brothers are gone d^ay. — The candle 
bamt better than the lamp., — Do jou know this street? -^ A 
gentleman lent ns his horse. — I wrote my exercise. — The dog 
smelt the meat. — Have yon shut the door.^ — I* always' shnf 
the '.door** — We went together. — ThejSs'ent for a walk. — 
I stood. stilL -^ The servant brought tibe dinner. — I drank water 
and he drank wine. — We got np' very* early* and went for a 
wfdk. — You will lose the opportunity. — I should only lose my^ 
time. -^ I shall write to my cousin.^ 



THIRTY-nPTH LESSON. 

1 • - . 

IRREGULAR VERBS. 

I 

Some yerbs ore irregular also in two persons of 
.thfi^ present tense. 

^alttn, to bold, to keep. 
Pres. id) ^alte, bu Hl^f^^ ^ f^iU, tt>tr j^a(ten;etQ. 
Imperf. x6) fjkit, 1 held , — Past Part, it^dltfti, held^ 
In the same manner: etl^alten, to receive. . / 

gattcn, to fall. 
Pres. i^ fattc, fcu fallfi, ix fallt, tt)(r fallen etc. . . 
Imperf. iHj ficl? I fell — Past Pai-t gefallcn, fall^. 

S^rag^n, to carry,; to wear, to bear. 
Pres. t<| ttage, in ttdgft, cr tragt, toix tragcn etc. 
Imperf* ((fi ttug, I wore. — Past. Part, getragen, worn. 

,@<^Iagen, to beat, to strike. 

Pres. (^ fc^Iage, bu \^lcLi% er f (^Idgt, tt>ir fc^Iagcn etc. 
ImpQrf. i^ f4)Iug, I beat — Past. Part, gefc^lagen, beaten, 
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fbtt^ttif to break. 

Pres. i6) Btcti^e, tu btt^jt, tx bxl^t, n>fr brfijett etc. 

Imperf. t^brac^, I broke — Past Part, gebro^en, broken. 

In the same manner: jetbrei^ni to break [to pieces]. 

Past; Part, itxbxo^tn, brdken. 

@pxti^m, io speak, to talk. 
Pres. i^ fpre^e, tu fprid^fi, ct fj)ric||t, tt)ft ft)««(|en etc. 
Imperf. i^ fpra^i I«poke — > Past Part. gefpto(|ien, spoken. 
^€x\pxt6)tn, to promise — Past Part )»erf)M;o4ien, promised. 

(Sffen, to eat. 
IVes. t^ cjfe, bu f^t, er i^t, toix effcn etc. 
Imperf. ii) af) I ate — Past Part, flcgeffcn, eaten. 

aSergcffen, to forget 
Pres. i^ ))^t8e{Te, bu Detgiftt er tergt^t, tDit t^etgefm etc. 
Imperf. i^ ^ergaf , I forgot — Past Part, t^etgeffen, forgotten. 

®ebett, to give. 
Pres. Of gebe, bu giebfl, er gtebt, n>(r geben etc 
Imperf. i^ gab, I gave — Past Part, gegeben, given. 
SSergeben, to forgive — Past Part t^etgeben, forgiven. 

@el^en, to see. 
Pres. t(!^ fe^e, bu fie^fl, er fie^t/ xtix fe^eh etc. 
Imperf. i^ \a\), I saw — Past Part, gefe^en, seen. 

Sefen, to read. 
Pres i^ lefe, bu liefl, er Iiefl, tt>ir lefen etc. 
Imperf. td^ lai, I read ^ Past Part gelefen, read. 

9{e]^men, to take. 
Pres. i^ m^mt, bu nimm% er nimnit, voit ne^meii etc. 
Imperf. i^ nd^m , I took — Past Part, genommen, taken. 
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bie 9riSC/ sing^ th« speetaclw 
tie ^dfttit, sing., the scissoss 
bit 3<itung, the newspaper 
lit %la^dit, the bottle 
(aufig, frequent, frequently 



bU 9fif^, tiie brash 
(urflcn, to brush 
bad $a(fet% the paroel 
$l0ed, all, everything 
fut5f[((tig, shortsighted. 



67» 3»cin StuDct ttdgt dne ©riUe; et ffl futjfl^tfg. 

— ^abcn ©ie aHc biefc S3u<|er gclcfcn? — S)ie ©<|ulcr 
lafcn ©l^afcfpearc. — Oropc JRegentropfen fielcn auf bic 
erbc (ground). — S)iefcr ftnabe i^t Sttujfe. — SBit |i(Aett 
^trfd^en unb $flaumen gegeffen. — 3^r 9{eff< )>etgift 
SlKed; et l^at fein ®ebac|itnif. — SWan (one) fk^t n)cnig 
<Stot4ie in ©nglanb; bicfc aSogcl jinb {cboc|i (however) 
fcl^r ^dufig in SRorb * 2)eutf$Ianb- — 2)iefe junge 2)ame 
tragt einc geber im ^utc, — @ie apen ttodencd S3rob, 

— SBct l^at mcme ©cficcre genommcn? ^abcn ©ic jic 
gcl^abt? — 3)iefe« SKabi^cn nimmt SlKcd vtad fte finbct. 

— Wel^mcn ©ie btefed aRorgen^ unb 2lbenb«! — 2)icfe 
glafcfiett jtnb leer. — SSo^in tragen ©ie biefe 5Padete? — 
Unfer SJad^bar t)etfauft Sutfien unb anbere fleine SlrtifeL 
•— @eben ift bejfer aid neljimen. 

68* We receive^wax and honej from the beea. •— This tree 
bears no fruit (say, fruits). — The nuts fell from the trees. — The 
pupil held the book in his («« the) hand. — This lady keeps dogs 
and cats. — He found a parcel and carried it home. — Carry 
this (n.) for me. — That boy beats every child. — - What have yom 
done to this child? — A boy held my horse. — "V^e found tiie 
housedoor open, when (al8) we came. — The clock struck three. 

— It haa struck four. — 

The books, which you read, were not good. — Have you read 
the newspaper to day? — My uncle reads all newspapers (pi. (tt). 

— Have you seen my brash ^ — Who ha6 had my spectacles? — 
You eat very little; are yon not well (too^t*)? — I have eaten 

* vWell" is translated t»c% when referring tor health. 

2* 
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three pears and two apples. — Give this meat to the dog ;rit is not 
good. — Ton have taken mj fork and my knife. — Your brother 
took my flowers and gave them to this child. — He takes every- 
thing away. — The servant has broken a glass; she breaks every- 
thing. — The boy fell and broke a leg. — This child is always 
eating sugar (say, eats always sugar). 

I have forgotten my book and have lost my pen. — Ton forget 
and lose everything. — He forgot his spectacles. — I have pro- 
mised (to) the servant a present. — This man promises everything 
and keeps nothing. -^ She promised it to her mother. — Do not 
speak (speak not) too much I — I have forgiven (to) niy enemies. — 
This lady is very good ; she forgives everything. — Give this iponey 
to the servant I — The pupil gave good answers. — Who has broken 
my bottle? — This boy is always talking (talks always). 



THIRTY-SIXTH LESSON. 

THE ACCUSATIVE CASE. 

Every sentence contains a verb, and every verb 
hagC a subject which is either a substantive or a pro- 
noun. The subject always stands in the nominative case. 
A great many verbs require, besides the subject, 
also an object which is considered to stand in the 
accusative^ case, for instance: 

He asks me (ace. of I) — I praise her (ace. of she) 

I sell them (ace. of they). 
The accusative of substantives does not differ from 
the nominative: 

i^ firage ik Stau, er (o6t ba6 j(tnb, 

tt){r »crfaufen b(e ©dttcn, 

except, when the substantive is a masculine singular. 
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{^ frage ben Setter, ct lobt ben Sii^filcr, 
xoix ))erfaufeh ben ©orten. 





Masculine Singular. 


•N. 


A. 


bcr 


bett, the 


biefer 


biefett; this 


jener 


jiettCttr that 


iebet 


jebeU; every 


em 


eittctt, a or an 


min 


meittett, my 


beitt 


beittett, thy 


feitt 


feinett; his or its 


% 


i^frett; her and their 


uttfet 


Uttfertt, our 


3^r 


S^rett, your 


feitt 


feinett, not a^ not any, no. 



Al80 the adjective, when preceding a masc. noun, 
appends ett in the accusative singular, for instance: 
Uttfer 9?ac^bar ^erfauft gut ett itafe* 



bfe ©dJuMAbe, the drawer 
ber gingei^ut^ the thimble 
bet ^edf the coat 



bet ilaf!g^ the cage 

bet jtanatfenooget^ the canary 

l^oleur" Teg., to fetdi. 



69, 3(|i l^abe 3l^re @$eere In biefer @<||uMabe gc^ 
futtbett. — ^abett ®ie meittett §unb gefe^ett? — 2Bil||e(m, 
^abett @ie meinett dtod gebiitjiet? — SBie flttbett (like) 
6ie biefett X^ee? — ^^ fittbe, er tfi fe^r flatf. — SBo 
faufett ®ie i^tt? — ^abett @ie ie eittett Kolibri gefel^n? 
— aaSo l^aben @ie biefett Sudfer gefauft? — ,2)iefe %tau 
f^at il^ren ©of^tt uttb il^re Ze^ttt i^eriotett. — 2)ie SRagb 
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l^olte ben SIrjt. — 3<^ i&a^« mcineii ®(|IfifeI t>erIoren. — 
9Sit l^aben etnen (angen gtieten gel^abt 

69* He has sold his house and Ms g^arden. — We have seen 
the king and the qneen. — The boy has a strict father, bnt a very 
lenient (indalgent) mother. — I hare a brother, but no sister. — 
Have they a gardener? — Haye yon bad my stick? -^ I h|id a 
faithful dog. — You have no plate. — I have neither a fork nor 
a spoon. — Lonis has asked his consin. — Who has the key of 
this door? — Have yon known my imcle? — I have known your 
uncle and your aunt. — Have you .seen my hat? — My sister has 
lost her thimble. — Who has taken my key? — I have feen your 
key in this drawer. — Not all men (80'2e) lore (the) peace* — Have 
you bought black or green tea? — We have seen two lions and a 
tiger ; the lions were in one cage. >— My brother has a canary and 
a nightingale; he has bought a new eage for the nightingale*—^ 
Brush your coat! 



bet Siief, the letter 
fonbetBac, funny, strange 
ttngewS^ttU^, annsually 



bad ^anntV, the camel 

mi(b, mild 

l^offen, reg., to hope 



lit <Skft%f^% the company. 

70«. We have had a mild winter and a short spring; the 
summer has been unusually cool; but, I hope, we shall have a 
beautiful autumn. — Have you written your letter? — : I drink 
strong coffee ; bnt I take (-bs drink) no tea. — He had no courage. 
— The fruit had a bitter taste and smelt disagreeable. — We saw 
the rainbow. — The eamel has a long neck. — Charles has not 
knowi^ bis father. — The sailors have had a storm. — I have had 
a strange dream« — This man has broken his (say, the) arm. — 
I broke the neck of the bottle. — I have lost a tooth. — Ton 
have 'a good taste. — The war has been short. 
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THIBTY-SEVENTH LESSON. 

APPENDIX TO TH£ ACCUSATIVE. 

L 
AoCDSATIVfi OF TXMB. 

A definite point of time or duration of time U ex- 
pressed by the accusi^tive: 

jeben SRoftat, every month 

jcbcn S^ag, every day 

ben ganjen ^btni, the whole evening. 

Observe however, as before, that feminine axid 
neater nouns and all plural nouns have no special 
form for the accusative: 

iebed ^a^Vr iit gange SSoi^e, etne ganje @tunbe, 

afie 2^dge. 



^uife^ Louiaa 

b<i !9NoTgen, the morning . 

bci SRittag, the noon 

bet Sta^mittag^ the afternoon 

loeincn, to cry 

unuotfl^tig, ineautioas, careless 



9mHit, Emily 

cegnen, re[^., to rain 

cd TCgnet, it raine 

e0 regnete^ it rained 

e9 ^at geicgnet^ it has rained 

faf}^ almost. 



7L SBo fittb @ie biefen a»orflen gcwefcn? — 34> 
bin in bet Stabt gemefcn. — Suifc f)ai i^xm SSater ))er* 
(oren; fte f)at ben ganjen S^ag gemctnt. ^ @d ^at etnen 
ganjen SRonat geregnet. — S33ir |ia6en geflern 2lbenb Oe* 
fellfcbnft gel^abt. — SBir ^aben ben ganjen SBibenb getanjt. 
— aSerben ©ie biefen Sttac^mittag nic^it audgel^en? — 
SSkrben @ie ||eute $lbenb ju ^aufe fein? 

72* What have you done the whole day? — I have written 
the whole morning. -^ You have been very ini^ustrions. *<• We 
read (pres.) every day the newspaper. — It is very ooid this 
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« 
morning. — Do 70a not find it Tery cold (find yon 'it^ not r. 
c.)? — We go every day for- a -walk. — It is very healthy. — 
These servants are very careless; they break every day something. 
^- It has rained the whole week. — I shall write this afternoon 
to my uncle. — It rained an hoar. — It was almost dark. — A 
m(in fell from the roof of a house and broke his (say, the) neck. 

> \ 

II. 

Verbs which govern two Nominatives,! 

When the predicate of the verbs fcitt and n)erben 
is a substantive y the latter must not be mistaken for 
the accusative case; fei'n and n>erben netyer govern 
an accusative: 

5)iefet 2»ann ifi tin glcif(|iet (not eincn) 
jener ffnabe iji mein SSrutet (not mcinen) 
er i|l tin ^auftnann getDorbcn (not emen) 



tet ^\%, the seat 

tie (^tc^e, the oak, oaktree 



bad SBergnugeit^ the pleasure 
bie itiaffe, the class 



bet ^ttang, the ostrich. 

72* 2)ic (Si(^en fmJ) l^o^e ©aume. — 3)er «niibc ijl 
cin ?D?atTofc gcworbcn. — SBif^elm ijl t)er bcjie ©d^uler 
in ber itlajfe. — 2)i« ^6fe bcr iJonigc fint) flewo^nli^l 
bie Si^c i)e^ SSergnugen^. — 5tennen 6ie bicfc §erren? 
!Der erne ift ein 93u4)^anMer, ber anbcrc ijl ber €o^n 
unfere6 Slrjte^. 

73* The humming-bird is the smallest and the ostrich the 
largest bird. — The lion is the strongest i^nimal. — All these trees 
are oaks. — The son of our bookseller is a physician. — The sons 
of that butcher are bakers. — This man will be your enemy. '-^ 
We havfr had much pleasure. — This boy is my pupil. >— Emily 
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is the most indostrions in the clftss; Louisa is the most idle. — 
That merchant is a Dutchman. — Do you know this man? He Is 
our joiner. — Charles was my friend. — It rains almost eyery day. 



THIRTY-EIGHTH LESSON. 

PEBSONAX PRONOUNS. 
Singular — First and Second Persons. 



N. i(^, I 

D. mix, to me 

A. mic^, me. 



K \m, thou 
D. bfr to thee 
A. ii6), thee. 



Singular — Tuird Person. 



N. er, he 

D. if^m, to him 

A. tl^n, him 

N. tt)fr, we 
D. und, to us 
A. un^, us. 



N, fie, she 
D. il^r, to her 
A. jte*, her 

Plural. 

N. ©ie, you 
D. 3^nen, toybu 
A. ©ie, you 



N; e6, it 
B. i^m, to it 
A., c^*, it. 

N. jte, they 

D. Il^nen, to them 

A. fie*, them 



* Li the feminine and neuter genders, as well as 
in the plural of ail genders ^ the nominative and ao 
cusative cases are alike. 

Obi, ;)Her" is translated fie, when it is a personal 
pronoun, used in the sense of ^herself"; the dative 
of this pronoun is i^x (to her, i. e. to herself). ;7Her" 
is translated i^x, ij^te, \f)x and declined according to 
L. 24, when it is a possessive pronoun, signifying 
not ^herself" but ,^somebody or something belonging 
to her." . • 
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ExmKpk§s 



^ii l^abt fie gefel^en. 



3(!^ ^abe i^r metnen 9(ei> 
.{lift gelte|en. 



bet ^t%tti\Sfitm, the ambrelU 
1)ci ^anbf<l^u(, the glove 
bet %twti%, (ihe proof 
bie SSiefc, the meadow 



3d^ l^abc i^ten ©ruber, (^re 
S4in)efler, i^r 9u(^ gc* 
fe^en. 

3(^1 b«bc i^rcm ®rubet, i^rer 
@4in>efler, t^rem ^mbe 
tneinen Sletfltft geHe^en. 

bet ^CetQift, the pencil 
bie l^elo^nutig, the rewaitl 
bet ^efu(i, the visit, call 
baS $a^let'^ the paper. 



74. SEBer ^at Sl^nen ba6 erjal^It? — 3(f) ^abc ed 
^)Ott bem @o|ne un^r'd SJacfibard ge^Srt. — SBer l^at 
S^ntn bicfe Jg^anbftf^ul^e tjerfaaft? — SBad brinflen ©tc 
mir? — 3<^ bringc 3^ncn 3^ren neucn Siodf. — 3)er 
6(^uler ]|iatte feme Seweife. — SBo fauft man (one) 
SMeifiiftc unb gcbern? — SBo ^aben 6ic 3^ren JRcflcn* 
fd&irm fle^auft? — Si^r Stcffe wunfd^te mir ®(ucf. — 
Diefcr %i\i^ ^at jwei ©^ubfaben. — ;3)ie «dfiflc bcr 
Somen unb %x%ti jinb tion Sifen. — ©ie l^^ben mir emen 
Scfud^ berfpro^en; ttjann werben ®ic fcmmen? — 3(!^ 
toerft)ra(| f^nen bad. — 3^ Ifel^ t^n« meinen SSfeifiift 
tinb er Ife^ mir feme gebet. — golgen 6(e mir! — 
®(auben @ie il^m nit^t! 

75* I (have) lent (to) yon my penknife yesterday; bnt yon 
have not given it (to) me back, — We made <to) them a present. 
— He gave ns a proot — Which (ace.) proof haa he given (to) 
yon? — Who has sold (to) you this paper? — The gardener has 
given (to) me flowers and fruits. -^ Your brother has written to 
me; but I have not yet aruwered. -r- Will you lend (to) me your 
t^ek? — Where is yonr sister? — I have lent (to) her my nm- 
brelift- — Ijend (to) me yonr pencil t — This genilemaa is Toy 
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rich; «11 thoM meadows and gardens beloiifr to bifli. — Tour 
nephew wished me good daj. — Tliese gentlemen are Americans; 
I hare sold (to) them my horse. — Mr« N. has hroaght (to) me a 
letter from my hrother in Ameriea. — I have honght (to) yon a 
newspaper. 

baS ^^ctmefTcr, the penknife. 

70* Have yon seen my siiter? — I have not smr her to day. 

— I have written to her; bat I have not yet received her answer. 

— I saw her yesterday. — Ton are angry; bnt I have given (to) 
yon no eanse. — William was here this morning ; I have sold (to) 
him my canary. — Where is Loaisa? I have promised (to) her 
a present. — We promised (to) them a reward. — What have yon 
done to my consin? — I have done (to) him nothing. — He says 
yon have beaten him. — I have broken yonr penknife; I will bny 
(to) yon a new one-f*. — Who has allowed (to) yon that (baS)? 
-^ These boys have been immodest; I am very^ angry with them. 
— » Charles will come this afternoon ; he has promised it to me. 

— The cages of these animals are very strong. 



THIRTY.MNTH LESSON. 
It: tt, ft^ eS, a^xu 

1* In translating the English pronoun „it", the 
pupil most ascertain, whedier it refers to a mascoHne, 
feminine or neuter noun. 



bit Mdfte, the kitchen 
baS ZwS^, the cloth 
bfe jDinte, the ink 
tieHei^t, perhaps ^ 
i^dtn, to send 
bid^ thicks stont 



bie ^adbinbe^ the necktie 

ba« 3:af4cntu4# the pQcketband« 

kerchief 
bet ^amm, tho comb 
luittit, at last 
biinii, tbitt. 



so THIRTT-KINTH LESftOK. 

* ^ 

77. 3(^ f)aht cfnen §anbf$u]^ »erforen. — ^abeii 
6ie^ U)n "okM^t gcfunbcm — 3d& ^abt feincn! ^anbf^ul^ 
flcfunbcn; too |iaben @ie il&tt t)crIoren? — 3(3^ l^abe xf)n 
jule^t m 31^cm S^wmcr gel^abt. — S33a5 l^abeit ©ie mit 
3^rcm IRcgenf^irm gemac^t? — 34l ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ Stau 
3t. gcliel^eu; fte ^at il^n mix no$ ni^t jurudfflcfd^idft. — 
SBie (angc l^aben 6ie biefen dtod gctragen? — 3<f> ^<»be 
if)n feme btei aWonate getragen; ba6 3Ju(^ ffl biHig aber 
e6 ^a(t (lasts) ni^t. — 2Bo ift S^te U^r? — 34) l&abc 
fte. jerbroi^en. @te tfi betm (at the) Vif)tma^ix. 

78. Have you ?een my key? — I have not seen it. — I 
have fonnd a comb; who has lost it?. — > This ink does not write; 
it is too thick. — Have you received my letter? — I have received 
it, but I have not yet read it; J have had no time. -^ Where is 
your umbrella? — It is in the kitchen, I have given it to the 
servants. — I have lost. my spectacles? — Have you had them? — 
Lend me your stick! I will give it (to) yon back. — What have 
you done with your cage? — I have sold it to the son of our 
neighbour. — Where is your pencil? — I have forgotten it. — 
And where is your pen ? — Charles has taken it. — I will (Shall) 
lend (to) you my pencil, but do not lose it (lose it not)! — I 
have found your necktie. — Where have yon found it? — It was 
in my drawer. — This meat is not good ; do not eat it (eat it not) ! 
— Have you already seen our garden? — No I have not yet seen 
it. "^ Your brother took my umbrella and broke it. — This penci 
belongs to me, I have lost it. — To-whom (toem) belongs this 
pockethandkerchief? — It belongs to my oousin. — (The) Swans 
have long necks. — This ink is too pale; where have you bpnght it? 

2. ^It" and ^^ey'* however are traDslated t^, when 
the substantive to which they refer, stands (as predi- 
cate) in a later part of the sentence, e. g. 

» * 

Set i^ Mefer ^ctrt @6 (^ mein 93tuber. 
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aSer finb btefe ^etren? @d ftnb ^eOanber. (Sd fmb bie 

DnUl metn^d greunbed. 

79. Who is there? — It is the physician. — Who is that 
woman? — It is the danghter of oar gardener. — Who are those 
girls? — They are the servants of oar neighbour. — Who is that 
man? — It is our joiner. — Who are those boys? — They are 
the sons of our teacher, — Who are those people? — They are 
workmen. 

3. In similar cases 

yythis'' and ^these" are translated btefed. 
„that" and ^those'* ^ „ i>a^ 

^which" is „ tt)e(^e6. 

80. 2>iefed tfl mem Soffel unb t>a^ ifl ntetne ®abtl 

— SQ3eI(|)e« tfi 3^r ScHer? — 2)iefe« [mi meine Su^er, 
jcne * Qtf^bxcn meinem aSettcr. — 3jl biefed 3^r ©o^n ?< 

— (S6 fp wetn ®o^n fiarl^ ed ijl bcr jungflc mciner 
©o^ne. 

81. This is my coasin, that is my nephew. — Which is yoar 
uncle? — This, is Mrs. N. — Which is my hat? — These are yoar 
bootSt and those are yoar shoes. ^— I^ this my -ambrella? — Is 
this your daughter? — It is my daughter Emily; she is the eldest 
of my children. — How many daughters have yon? — I have 
only tbree. * 

4. Observe however that, when biefct, c, c6 — 
jcner, e, e^ and x\)d^cx, c, c6 are accompanied by a 
substantive immediately fallowing, they always agree 
with the substantive in gender, number and case. 



* State, why not j[enc9- 



•^r- 
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FORTIETH LESSON. 
Stbmtn and aXttffett* 

AUXILIARY VERBS OF MOOD. 



CBnttctt, to be able. 



id^ Cann I can 
tu tannfir thou canst 
tt tann, he can 
loii tonnen, we can 
@{e fotinen^ yon can 
fie (onnen, they can; 



f^ fonnte, I ooaI4 
bu tonntt^, thoa couldst 
er tonntC/ he conld 
toil Cohntett, we conid 
(Sie (onnten, you could 
fte toniUen^ they coald. 



iufinitwe* 

m&i^, to be obliged. 



Present, 

i^ mufi, I must 
bu mu^t, thon mnst 
et mnH, he must 
loir mufftn, we must 
^ie muflTeii^ you must 
ftc ttififfen^ they must. 

imperfect, 

i^ tim§te, I was obliged to 
bu mnltefl, thou wast obliged to 
cc tttugtC/ he was obliged to 
t«it itMtfitenr we were obliged to 
@ie ttiu§ten, you were obliged to 
fie mu§ten^ they were obliged to 



Obs. 1* The negation ^not'' is in the German 
translation separated from the auxiliary verb of mood^ 
I cannot see him, id) fattn if)n ni^t fe^en« 

Obs. 2. 'The verb attached to the auxiliary verb 
of mood is the infinitive and is consequentiy removed 
to the end: 

(Sx mu$ fdne Slufgabe ma^en. 



SDeutfc^, German 
bet ^amin^ the chimney 
tie ^atftitii, the truth 
tie ^leunfefc^aft, the friendship 
bet ^trom, the stream, the cur- 
rentj (large) river 



^camBfift^, French 
bet dcaud^, the smoke 
bie Unwa^t(^ei(> the untruth 
bet 9tittg, the ring 
StUeS wa%, all that 
fibeiaS, everywhere 



bie 92a($batf4(aft^ the neighbourhood. 
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82. Itflnn 3l^t ^unb ft^trfinnifn? — affle ^mit 
f5nnen f^iDtmmen, — So fauft man xoi^c JDfnte? — 
Sie fSnnen fie ubetoll l^aben. — ®o fann man ginget* 
^utc faufen? — Sci^en Sie mir biefcn {Ruift! — 3(^ fann 
i^n S^nen nii)t lei^en ; et ge^ort ni4)t mir. — 3^ ^abe 
nietnen Jtamm }etbroc(enr 4(& mu$ etnen neuen ^aben. 
96o fauft man gute jldmme? -- €te f5nnen fte l^tet in 
in 8?a^barfd[iaft faufen. — 2)iefe Stiniex fJnnen mitt 
lefen no(^ fd[irciben. — 3d[i fonnte geficrn n(d{|t mil 3^nen 
au6ge^en, t^ mu^te metne Slufgabe lernen. — SIber n>arum 
l^atten ©fe fie ni(^t frfi^et (before) gelernt ; @ie ^tten ^cit 
genug gel^abt. — Wlan mu^ nt^t mil 3ebetmann greunb' 
^^aft ma(^en. 

88. 'The chimney smoked. One (man) conld see the smoke 
of the chimney. — • Can your brother speak German? — He speaks 
German and French; he is the best papil in the class. — Ton 
must always speak the trath. — One cannot be everywhere*. — 
Where can one buy spectacles (pi.)? — ^^ ™°>^ ^^^ pl^7 ^^^^ 
ff^ilUam** eounn; he gets always angry. — Where is yonr father? 

— I cannot tell (it to) you; I beliere, he is gone out. — Can 
you tell me, where Mr. N. liyes (lodges). — One cannot write with 
this ink; it is too thick. — It rains; I will (mid) lend (to) yon 
my umbrella; but you must send it (to) me back; I want it this 
afternoon. — Lend (to) me your watch! — I cannot (lend it to 
you); I have already lent it to my brother. — The boy could not 
carry the stone; it was too heavy lor him. — Can you see that 
tree? — Yon must not eat these fruits; they are not ripe. — You 
must never.be immodest. — Where can one buy artificial flowers? 

— I cannot stand here in the .rain. — Speak louder; I cannot 
undarHand you. — Charles has told (to) me something. -* You 
must not believe all (91.**^ W.) he says; he often > tells * (the) 

* Plade the negation nid^t before the words printed in italics. 
** Two sentences are here combined in one; the first sentence 
finishes where the asterisk is» 
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nntruth. -^ The senrant oonld not find the street. — You must 
keep** (see note. p. 33) what yoa promise. — Does your brother 
wear (wears y. br.) a ring? — He has a ring; bat he does not 
always wear it (he wears it not always). — I must tell (to) you 
something.' — Nobody can be more prudent than he. 



FORTY-FIRST LESSON. 

r 

PREPOSITIONS. 

1) The following prepositions govern the accusative: 

fur, gcgen, o^ne, inx^ 
and in when it means ^into''. 

2) The following prepositions govern ihe dative: 

t)on, mttr bet, na^ 
and tn, when it signifies „in". 



d^*'^/ against, towards 
tui4, through 



M, by, at, at the house of 
nad^, after 



bci Mefem itaufmann, at this merchant's 
bei memem DnUl, at my uncle's 
bei i^mn, at their house 

bet un9, at our house. 

3) Several of these prepositions are contracted with 
the definite article. 

im is said instead of tn bem (masc. and neut) 
t>om n ff n „ t)Ott bem „ ii r, 
beim „ „ ji « *ei bcm « » » 



tn'6 „ „ „ n in bad . (neuler). 
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bn ^it^tX, the tile 
bad ZfitaUx, the theatre 
bad Soit, the word 



bet BiegcCfUtn, the briek 
bie $f[tc(t, the duty 
bie SBoIfe, the cload 



get9{§, certain, certainly. 

84* 2)ie 2)onau , J)cr Sl^cm, J)ic eibe, bie Di)er fmt) 
2)eutf(i&e ©ttome* — SSon totm f^aUn ©ie Wefc ©efc^cnfe 
crl^aften? — ©ie f5nnen tiefc ©tul^lc unb Sifc^e bei 
unfcr'm Xi\6}Ux faufen. — 2)iefer ^crr ift fc^r futjftc&tig ; 
er tann o^nc Srille n>et)er lefen no(^ fc^reiben. — £arf 
tt>at biefcn SKorflen bei mix. — @r »erfpra$. eci unb i^ 
nafym, if)n Uim Sffiorte. — SBa^ madden jcne 2eute? — 
©ie mac^en 3^«fl^fi^«ne. — SBie fmb ©ie mit meinem 
©o^ne jufrieben; t^ut er feine 5Pfli4)t? — 3c^ bin \xiS)t 
fe^r jufrieben mit i^m; er ift nit^t ber f$(ec()tefle, aber 
gett)i^ au(!^ nic^ft ber befie ©^iiler. — Ttan mug mit ben 
SBolfen ^eulen (praverb). — 2Bir gingen jufammen in 
bie ©c^ule. — SKeine Sruber toaxm in ber @4)ule. — 
Die aWdbc^en gingen in bie &ix6)t. 3l^re aWiitter tvaren 
fc^on in ber Sird^e. — ®erben ©ie morgen in'^ S^^eater 
ge^en ? — 2Bit jinb geflcrn im Il^eater gemefen. — 2)iefer 
Saufmann iji fel^r tl^euer; i^ njerbe nic^t^ mel^r (more) 
bei (or »on) i^m faufen. — ®ebeu ©ie Diefe ®5nber ber 
?uife, i6) l^abe fte' fiir fie gefaiift. — Ser Jpimmel war 
mit SJBolfen bebecft. 

85. I have seen your friend at the booksellers, but I have 
not spoken to (say, with) him; I believe, he did not know me (he 
knew me not). — I have bought a cage for my bird. — Have you 
been at my brothers? — Can you swim against the stream? — 
One must always swim with the stream. — He cannot do it with- 
out me. — I cannot live without you, — What is (the) life with- 
out a friend? — These apples, pears and nuts are for your little 
brother; I have brought them for him. — Those flowers bloom in 

3 
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(the) antnmii. — David killed Goliath with a stone. — The air is 
very hot (say, warm) in this room. — He played with my stick 
and broke it. — I have spoken with two Italians. — The roofs of 
these houses are covered with tiles. — He has given (to) me his 
word, and I am certain, he will not break it. — Charles has not 
kept his word. — His hat fell into the water. — I stood in the 
shadow, and they stood in the snn. — Who has made this hole in 
my coat? — How many classes are in yonr school? — In our 
school are five classes. — In which class are you? — Where is 
yoar watch? it is at the watchmaker's; I have broken it. — Tour 
boots are at the shoemaker's and your coat is at the tailor's. — 
William came after me. — Where is Emily ? I must speak with her. 

— The horse swam through the river. — Have you seen my aunt ? 

— I have seen her and have received this letter from her. 



FORTY-SECOND LESSON- 

SUBORDINATE SENTENCES. 

L Relativb Sian'ENCES. 
The Relative Pronoun. 

Singtilar, 

N. totl^tt, mi^t, welded, which or who 
G. bcjfen, bcrcn, beffcn, of which or whose 
D. n)eld[iem, mli)tx, ml^tm, to which^ to whom 
A. ml^tn, ml^tf rotl^t^, which or whom. 

• 

Plural. 

N. tt)el(^e, which or who 
G. beren, of which or whose 
D. n)el(j^eit, to which; to whom 
A. tfotl^t, which or whom. 

Obs. The relative pronoun wel^ier, tod^t, tt>el4^c* 
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must not be confounded with the interrogative pro- 
noun wcr? h)cffen? nxm? tren? (who? whose? to whom? 
whom?) which is only used in (direct and indirect) 
questions. 

SuBOSDHfATB SENTENCES BSLATIVB SENTENCES. 

There are simple and compound sentences. 

Compound sentences consist of two clauses, each 
of which contains a verb and a subject 

One of the two clauses is called principal, the 
other subordinate or dependent clause or sentence, e.g. 

id^ f)aU ia^ $<tud gefe^en, welded @{e gefauft 

l^abcn;* 

bad ^aud, totl^e^ @te gefauft f)aVtn,* tfl ni6}t 

tl^euer. 

The order of a principal clause is the same as 
that of simple sentences ; but the arrangement of words 
in subordinate clauses differs; viz. the definite verb 
(which in compound tenses is the auxiliary verb) is 
placed last. 

All clauses beginning with a relative pronoun are 
subordinate and consequently end with the definite 
verb. 



befleflten, to order 

tct ^ixidf, the hart, stag 

Ux ^mtfiu^l^ the arm-chair 



Betounbcm, to admire 
Bemunlbenidtctitbig, admirable 
^mtxita, America 



t)OTf[(^t{g^ cautious. 

86» I)ie S^iere, ml^t ttjir im SBalbe gcfc^en l^abcn, 

* The sentence printed in open types, is the subordinate or 
dependent clause, which in Qernuin ia to be separated from the 
principal claose bj commas. 

3* 
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fttib ^irfd&f. — Die dtbOt, xod^c Diefer Sd^nefbct ma^t, 
finb fe^T t^euer. — 2)icfc« * ifl cin Saum , wcld^ct gute 
grudEite brinflt (or trdgt). — 2){c lEdmme, tt)€l4ie 6ie flc= 
fauft l^abcn, fml) ni(|it jiarf flcnug. — 2){e ©dumcr tt>el(^e 
@ie J)ort (or l^a) fe^en, finb Sidiicm — 2)cr ^err, n^eld^cn 
6ie bei nrit fa^en, ifl tin Slmcrifanet-, er f^at mit eincn 
Sricf t)on memem Dnfcl in 2lmerifa gcbradfit. — 3jl bad* 
ber 2;if*. tt)cl(|>en 6ic bejieUt l^aben? — Die gru^te, 
tt>eld{ie @ie mir gaben , tt)aren ni^t reif. — SBir betDun- 
bent bie Sun% mit n>elc|er t)ie(e SSogel i^re 9ieflei bauen. 
— 34^ l^^Jbe mit bm ^errcn gcfproc^en, mli^c bicfe Sriefc 
gc[(^rieben ^aben. — aSBil^elm iji febr ^orfid^tig; et ge^t 
nte o^ne einen 9tegenf(|iinn aud. 

87. The chairs, which you hare bought, are too high. — The 
birds, which we have seen, are nightingales. — The coals, which 
we have bought, do not bum well (bam not well). — The ladies, 
whont you see there, are the danghters of my friend. •-*- Tfaeiion 
lulls stags, oxen, cows and other animals. -^ The pupil fetched 
the book, which he had forgotten. — The fruits, which I have 
bought, are for your little brother. — The art, with which (the) 
bees make their cells, is admirable. — The boys, whom we have 
seen, are sailors. — Charles has eaten the apple, which (ace.) he 
has found. — The voices, which we have heard in die wood, were 
men's voices (see ex. 63). — William, who was formerly the most idle 
pupil, is now the most diligent. — The pen, which you gave me 
did not write (wrote not). — The letter, which (ace.) you hate 
written, is not yet arrived. — Have you eaten the fruits, which I 
gave (to) you? — The gardens, which we have seen, belong to 
the queen. — The gentlemen, whom you see there, are Spaniards. 
— To whom do these meadows and woods belong, (to whom belong 
these etc.)? — The ring, which (ace.) you have found, belongs to 
my sister. — The oaks lose their leaves later than other trees. — 

* See L. 38, 3. 
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Tbe stoiy, wkich b« tokl (related to) yon, was not true, — He Mt 
an vneasiaeaB, wliieh lie never htA felt before. (t)OT(er). — For irhoBi 
bare yon ordered this arm-cfaair? — To whom have yon giren 
yonr oanary? — The ships, which yon have seen, come from 
America. ~- One (man) ninst not be too cautious. 



FORTY-THIED LESSON. 

SUBORDINATE SENTENCES. 

Clfluses beginning with a conjunction are also 
called subordinate sentences. 

The most frequent conjunctions are: 
tt)cil, because* — al6, when — roaf^uni, whilst —- aid, 
than (when followed by a verb) — ttjenn, if — ba^, that. 

Eacamples. 

(Sx trtig eine SriDe, weft er furjfl^tig war. 
3^r SReffe toax in guter ©efunbl^cit, aid t(| if)n julc&t 
(last) fai^. 

bad f^tii, the bed I \u Sett, to bed 

baS ^ei^ wood (as fael) | leifcr^ hoarse. 

68* - He coald not come, because be was ill. ^- I could not 
torUe^ becanse I had no pen. — We conld not see^ because it was 
dark. — They did not boy the house (they booght the house not)* 
because it was too dear. — I did not see your friend (I have not 
seen your friend), because he was not at home, — They went home 
becanse it was late. •* I cannot give (to) you this ribbon, becanse 
it belongs to my sister. — Why do yon beat my dogf — Because 
he has bitten me. -^ He has bitten you, becanse you have played 
with him. — Your uncle is veiy apgty, because you have not 
written to him. — Mr. N. did not know you (knew you not), 
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because he is shortsigfated. — We went to bedj because it was late. 

— I could not Uam my lesson (%,), because it was too noisy in 
the room. — He sang, whilst I wrote my letter. — Ton were- 
playing (played), whilst we did (say, made) our exercises. — Ton 
were not here^ when I bought my book. -^ I saw your cousin, 
when I was in Paris. — It struck two, when I came home. ^- I 
got up, when you were still in (the) bed. — He had nothing in 
his (say, the) pocket, when he went away. 

Obs. „When" is tranelated toann, when it is an 
interrogative adverb, meaning: at what time? 

„When" is rendered by aW, when it is a conjuno- 
tion, relating to the past and signifying: at the time 
when. 

Sentences headed by the interrogative^ adverb tDantl 
are prindpal sentences. 

fitrd^tetUd^, terrible — auf beitt Sanbe, on land; in the country. 

80* It was colder this morning, than it was yesterday. — The 
way was longer, than we had believed. — They laughed, when we 
danced. — This dog is very savage (bdfe) ; he will bite you, if you 
play with him. — I received his letter, when yon were departed. 

— When did you receive it (say, when have you received it)? — 
I received it at two o'clock (um gwci U(t). — The wood did not 
bum (burnt not), because it was wet. — He could not $peak^ 
because he was hoarse. — I could not understand him, because he 
was an American. — This pupil would be more diligent, if his 
father were (loSre) stricter. — 8he was so tired, that she could not 
waik. — The knife was so blunt ^ that I could not use it. — It 
was so dark, that nobody could see the other (m.). — I have heard, 
that he is ill. — Do yon believe (b. you, that) he is at home? I 
do not believe (I b. not), that he is gone out — The storm was 
so terrible, that many ships went down (tuiter). — I have heard, 
(that) you have been in the country. -^ Is it true, that Mr. N. has 
been three yean in Paris? •* Somebody has told (to) me, that your 
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biother has been a*)* long time in Germany. ^- Louis has written 
to me, thai his cotisin is departed. — Will he come back? I do 
not believe, that his father will allow it. — Is it true, that Mrs. 
Otto is ill? She was very* ill* yesterday*; and I have heard 
this morning, tiiat she Is dead. 



FORTY-FOURTH LESSON. 

SUBOBDINATE SENTENCES. 
COKDITIONAL SENTENCES. 

SEBir ti>erben ni^t audgel^en, n>enn e6 regnet. 

Conditional sentences usually begin with the sub- 
ordinate clause: 

mnn ed regnet, toerben toit ni^t au6gel^en. 

1. Whenever the subordinate clause precedes the 
principal one, the subject and verb of the principal 
sentence change places (toerben tDtr instead of iDir 
tDerben); so that the definite verbs of the two clauses 
stand close together: 

If it rainSi shall we not go out. 

Thus: i^ tottit mit S^rem ffiater fpred&en, tt>enn ii) eine 

®e(egen]^eit f^abt, 
or: n>enn i^ tint (Selegenl^eit l^abe, mtit ii) mtt 3l^rem 

Sater \fxt6)m; 



bet ^ertf^tiit, the progress 
finbcm, to change 
belo^nen, to re«^ 
fniflcbig, liberal 



bad ^tixa^tn, the behaviour 
Sffhen, to open 
befhafen^ to punish 
wicbec, again. 
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90. SBetin ® ie etnja« »erft)te(!^en, fo * mflffen ®te e* 
fatten. — SBenn ber Scl^rct e« erfaubtc, wutben tt)ft 
fciefen SJac^mittag jufommcn au^gcl^cn. — SBcnti Sie ben 
ildftg offnen, tt)irb ber aSogcI tpegflicflen. — 2Bcnn ©ic 
Sl^re Slufgabe beffer Icrntcn, ttjurbcn ©c befferc gort- 
fctirittc madden. — S33cnn <Sic mix ni^i glouben, n>erbe 
i^ 3l)nen m^t6 tt)iebcr erja^lcn. 

91. If all these gardens belonged to ns, we should be very 
rich. — If I played y I should lose my money. — If you gambled, 
I should blame you. — If yon do not change (if you change not) 
your conduct, I shall speak to (with) your father. — If he loved 
me, I should love him again. — If I danced, yon wonld laugh. — 
If you count your money, you will find it right (lic^ttg). — If you 
tell (to) me a nice tale, I will tell yon another. — If my neighbour 
built, I shonld build also. — If you deserved it, I should reward 
you. — If you write to me, I shall answer (to) you. — If this 
pen is too hard, take another! — If you worked better, yotir 
master (teacher) would be more satisfied widi yon. — If he does 
it again, I shall panish him. 

2. When the auxiliary of the subordinate clause 
is in a past tense, it is to be employed in the sub- 
junctive mood, for instance: 

iS) tt)urbe beffcr fc^reibcn, n>enn i^ tint bejfcre gebcr l^dtfc, 
or: mnn i6) tint bejfere geber l^dtte, ttjurbe ii) beffcr 

[(^reiben. 

Imperfect Subjunctive 
of 

f^abtn, to have and fetn, to be. 



* The particle fo is frequently added^ when the principal clause 
follows. . It is however not necessary , means aiothing and onlj 
serves to connect the two clauses. 
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4i 



i^ Urn, I had 
bn ^dttef}, thou hadst 
er ff'dttt, he had 
wit l^atten, we had 
®{e ydiUn, yon had 
fie (dtten^ they had 



i4 toarr, I vas or were 

tu todxt^, thou wa8t or wert 

CT ivdre^ he was or were 

toil mdten, we were 

®te waren, you were 

fie to'ixnn, they were. 



tie @ttauBni§y the permission -^ bet $a)9agei'^ the parrot. 

02. If Charles' father were stricter, he would be more dili- 
gent, —r- If you had taken these fruits, I should be angxy with you. 

— If I had not allowed It, he would do it without my permission. 

— If the weather were tine, we should go out. — If you were 
industrious, the teacher would reward you. — If you had eaten 
those apples and pears, you would be ill. — If these cherries were 
ripe, I should give them to you. — If my brother were rich, he 
would be very liberal. — If I had money, I should buy a new 
cage for my parrot. — If you were satisfied, you would be rich* 

— If I were rich, I should make (to) you a present. — If these 
gentlemen were not so proud, they would have less enemies. •— • If 
the weather were colder, the air would be healthier. — If I had 
not seen it, I should not believe it. —^ If William had lost his 
book) his father would punish him. — If he had done his duty» 
I should praise him. 



FORTY-FIFTH LESSON. 

INVERSION. 

Not only, when the subordinate clause precedes 
the principal one, but also when an adverb, an ad- 
verbial expression' or any other part of the sentence 
is placed before the subject, the latter and the defi- 
nite verb change places. The same is sometimes 
dond in English, for instance: 
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\, willingly would I" instead of ^willingly I would" 

or „I would willingly". 



bad (Betaufc^, the noise 
t(ei(en, to divide, to share 
hann, then 



bee fftadftn, the throat 
Deif(^Cittgen, to swallow 
tau(, roagh. 



93* 3m SBtnter f)ahm toix @4)nee unb @id (comp. 
ex. 21). — (Sl^mal^ t^etlte man bie 3:^{ere in U^i 
jtlaffen: ® dugetl^i'cre , aSSgcI, gif(|ic, am>)]^ib{cn, Snfcctcn 
nni SBurmer; je^t t^eilt man fie in t)ter unb iwanjtg 
filaffen. — Sei biefem j^aufmann fann man SBurflen unb 
ftdmme faufen. — S93a6 man "ott^pxiift, muf man l^aUen. 

04. In winter the days are shorter than in summer. ^- In 
AQtnmn we have long holidays. — In spring the days are almost 
as long as the nights^ -^ Formerly we were rich, now we have lost 
almost everything. — Formerly yon were more satisfied than ypn 
are now. — * We worked an hoar, and then we pitted. — On a 
sadden the dog stood still and barked. — At this milliner's one 
can bay bonnets, strings («» ribbons)^ gloves and artificial flowers. 
-— In the evening the shadows of (the) trees and houses are very 
long. — This morning it rained a little (iv.). •— To morrow we 
shall set ont. — Yesterday wis had company. — I eoald not heoTf 
becaase yoa made so mach noise. — This year we shall not have 
foany fhUU; the weather has been too roagh. 

In the following sentences the subordinate clause 
precedes the principal one. All subordinate clauses 
are piinted in open types. 

95. SlU bet ^unb ba« ®erauf$ ^&tte, beOte 
cr. — !Da (as) ^f)x Steunb niil^t }u J^aufe toat, 
fof fonnte {(^ ni^^t m(t t^m fpre^en* — Dbf^^on 
(though) bet fBalim^ tin fo 9rof(0 Zf}itx ift. 



fo ^at er bo$ nut einen fel^r Heinen Stad^n, tott^tx 
faum (scarcely) gro0 genug ifl, umf eitKit faring 
ju loerf^^lingen. — fSitnn ex tttoai ^at, fo ilfieUt et 
ed mil miU 



8 e f e jt ii tf e. 



SeonibaS* 



1) itoniiai, ber epaxtani\^t ^ecrful&rct, t>crt]^e{b(gtc 
mtt btci^unbert @partanern unb ))tertaufenb neunl^unbert 
anberen @tie<|ien ben (Sngp<i§ r>on Zf}nmopi)l& gegen ba6, 
bei tDettem uberlegene, $eer ber $erfer. 

81W ber $erferf6n(g t^n aufforberte, feme SEBaffen ju 
(to) ubetltefem, antmortete Seontba6 : 5totnm unb f)oU fte ! 

,,?lber unfet $eer iji fo grof,'' fagte ber ^perftfc^e 
^arlamentdr, ,M^ unfere $fe{(e bie Sonne toerbunfeln 
tDerben.* 

,Um fo beffer/' fagte ber 6^rtaner, ,fo n>erben tt>ir 
im @d^atten fed^ten.'' 

2) @o {)o(i n>ar bte $lntn>ort be6 Seoniba6. S(u$ 
tourben bte $erfer bfe ©rte^^en nie bejtegt l^aben, ^atte 
ni^t tin SSendtl^er, %amend (Spf^ialM, t^nen einen ge^ 
l^eimen $fab uber ba6 ®ebirge ge^eigt 

!Die ®rie(|^en fo^^ten me^rere Siage toit 2&n>en. @nb* 
U^, M Seonibae t>on bem SSerrat^e iti (Spf^ialM Prte, 
f^iAe er ilt meifien nbrtgen ©ried^en nai) ^aufe. Sr 
felbfi mtt feinen @))artanern blieb, unb aUe ^arben ben 
^elbentob. 
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3) 3){ogenc6 unb ?Iriiii>vud n^aten beftc ©(fiufet bed 
Sofratcd. 2)iogene* iro^nte in einet Sonne, tranf ®af« 
fer aud fetner ^anb unb nd^rte fi6) ))on ^o^(, SBurjcIn 
itnb anbem ^Pflanjen. 3)ie ®tie(^en nanntcn i^n wegcn 
feinet ?cben«tt»cife it^on (^unb) unb fctnc Sln^dngcr S\)^ 
ntfer. SIrtfitppud tt)ar etn fetner, gebilbeter Tlann, lebte 
an (at, dat.) ben ^ofen ber ^onige unb U)ar uberatt 
beltebt. 3(16 nun etnfl 9(rii}tp)>u6 gerabe Dorbetgtng, n>d^renb 
35iogened feinen'So^l rouf(^, fagte ber le^tere ju I'^m: 
ySBenn bu gelernt ^dttefl, Jtol&I ju ttjaf^en, fo njurbefl bu 
ni^t not^tg l^aben, an ben ^ofen ber Svrannen ju 
f4imet(!^eln'i trorauf S[rttlt)>pu6 ermteberte : SBenn bu ge- 
lernt ^dtteft, mit ^J)2enf(^en umjuge^en, n>urbe{t bu ui^lt 
not^tg l^aben, £o^l ju maf^en. 

S)er aSoIf unb ber %nd^i. 

4) @tn %nS)^ erjdfflte etnem 2BoIfe t)teled )>on ber 
n>unberboren @tdrle bed 2Wenf(^en (sing.)*. „Sem S^ier'', 
fagte er, fann gegen if)n anfommen, fonbern mu^ Sijl ge^^ 
brau(|en (*» brauc^fen). 2)er SSolf ermtebette: ^^noenn i^ 
je etnen 3Kenf(!ben* fe^e, fo tt>erbe icfi 3)ir f(|on jeigen, 
n>a6 t(!^ mit t^m ma^c. f,®utr" fagte ber %n^^, ,{$ 
fann 2)ir baju )>er^elfen. ftomm morgen frul^ ju mir, 
unb t(|i n)tU 2)tr etnen SRenf^ien"^ jetgen. 

!Den nd(f)ften ^JRorgen ful^rte t^n ber %ViSf6 auf eine 
@trape, n>o ber ^i^tx gen>o^nlt4l ^exUitam. 3uer^ tarn 
em alteri abgebanfter eolbat. ,M Dad etn a^enfdi?'' 
fragte ber SSSolf. ^rS^wn, er i|i etner gen>efen," antn>or* 
tete ber gudi)d. 2)ann fam ein Reiner £nabe, xt>d4)tx jur 

* See L. XLI. of ,,A Method of learning German." 



eS)ViU fling. ,3ii i)a« ein 3»cnf(^?' fragtc J)cr SBolf 
n)iei)cr. ,,0 nein/ [agte bcr gud{i«, ,^er mill crfi (only) 
cincr njerbcn." 

5) SnMicf) tarn em S^flet mit eincr 3)oj)j)clfImte auf 
(on, dat.) ber @c^ulter unb einftn ^trf^lfanger an ber 
6ette. Set fetner Slnnd^erung fagte ber %n^^ jum 
SOSolfe: „®kf)e, ba fommt etn ^enf^l^ auf ben (against 
that one) mupt 2)u Io6gel^en; aber toarte nur etnen 
Slugenblid, bi^ t(fi mt(f) erfl (first) fortgemactit l^abc. 

2)er SBolf frrang auf ben 3ager Io6, tt)eld^er ju fid) 
fagte: ,,@c^abe, ba$ tc^ feme ftugel gelaben ^abe.^ (Sr 
jieltc jebod^ unb fc^op fein ©cibrot auf ben SSolf ab. 3)er 
SQBolf mai^te ein faureS Oefic^t, ging aber bennoc^ mittt, 
unb ber 3dger entlub t)cn jnoeiten Sauf. 2)er SB3olf unter* 
brucfte ben @d(^mer} unb fturjte nun auf ben ^a^tt lo^. 
Slber biefer jog feinen ^irf(|)fdnger unb gab i^m SBolf 
tin paax ^kbt xc6)t^ unb linf^; fo ia^ er jule^t tt^ie tobt 
5U Soben fiel. 

6) SBalb barauf tarn ber guc^6. „ fUm, ©ruber SBoIf, " 
fagte er ^^wie bift 2)u rait bera 3)?enfd[|en* fertig geworben?' 
,,D/' ertt>ieberte ber SQSoIf, J^ tann ni^i^ t>on feiner ©tdrfe 
fagenj er i)at mic^ nur mit ^ererei befiegt, Swerft na^m 
^r dn Sto^r ))on ber @^ulter unb blie^ barin. 2)a flog 
ntir etn)ad in'd ©eftdSit, ba6 mtc^ entfe^Ii(^ {i^eUe. S)ann 
blied er wieberum (— trieber) in biefed 5)erit)iinfcf)te JRol^r, 
unb ba fara etwa^ tDie §agel unb 35f{ft in raein ®eftcf)t. 
21(6 ic^ gauj na^e war, jog er dm blanfe SRippe aud feinera 
Seibe, unb fd^(ug mi6) barait, bid ii!^ toU tobt nieberfteU^ 

,,©iei[)jl bu, bai i4) Siei^t ^attc," fagte ber gu(^d, 
^unb wa« fur ein ^ral^l^and bu bifi!'' 

After (Brimnu 
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7) aefo^i- 

Slefo^ ging einfl na^ einem @tdbt$en $in. 

@fn aSBanD'ter fam unb gru^te il^n, — 

Unl) fraflf : ^SBie lange, grcunb, ^ab* {(^ ju ge^'n, 

S3i6 jit bem gletfen bort, ben tt>it tton SaSeitem fe^n?'' — 

,,®c^!' \mi)t aefop. — Unb cr: „5)a« ttjcff {d^ tt)o^I, 

S)af , tDenn t(^ n>etter fommen foU, 

3(!^ ge^en mu|i ; allein bu fotlft mtr faAen: 
3n tt>ict)icl @tunben?'--^9«un, fo ge^M' — 3$ fe^e tDol^I/ 
Sipummt l^iet ber Srembci ,,btefer j^erl ifl toU; 

3c^ ttjetbc ni^i^ t»on il^m crfragen;* 
Uttb bte^t ftc|i tt)eg unb ge^t ~ ,^e/ ruft acfop, ,,em SSJort ! 
3tt)ci Stunben bringen bic^ an ben bcflimmten Drt/' 

5>er SBanb'rcr blcibt bettoffen fiel^en. 
,r6ir'' tuft er, fVint n)ic tt>ei§t bu'd nun?* 
,,Unb n>ic/' \)erfeftt Slefop, ^fonnt' i(^ ben Sludfpru^ t^un, 

S3et)or ic^ beinen ®ang gefcl^en?* — witotai.tisii. 



SSfttter )tt ben Sefeptfen* 

1) SDo8 ^fcr, the host, army — bet ^ttxfu^xtx, the general — 
Dert(eibigen , to defend — mit, far — uhtxlt^tn, superior — {^ 
fortete auf, I summon — bie S&affe, the weapon — fificclicfcm^ to 
surrender — bee $fei(, the arrow — Dctbunfctn^ to darken — urn 
fo, so much the — itd^itn, fo((t, gefo((ten, to fight 

2) ^Bt^t^tn, to conquer — ber ^txxaifftx, the traitor — ^amtn^, 
of the name of—* g(((iui^ secret— ba6 (&thix^t, the range of 
mountains (here : the mountain) — bet $fab , the path — Scigcn, to 
show — tntii^, at last — ber Scrcat^, the treachery — - bie iibrigen^ 
the other (pi.) — H({6en, liitl, gcbiiebeit, to remain — {lerbcn, 
flar(/ Qt^oxhttt, to die — bee ^eibentob, the death of a hero. 

3} ^eibc, both ~ et n&(tt fi(^ ben^ he lives upon » ber Sicl}l, 



I 
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the cabbage •— bie Sttrjel^ the root — lit ^flanit, the plant ~ 
ntnntn, naxmtt, ^tnanni, to name, to call — toegm, on acconnt — 
bie ?eben8»eife, the way of living — bet fln^anger, the follower — 
ge^iCbet, educated — iibeiatt, everywhere — Mitht, liked — nun, 
y now — einfl^ once, one day — gerabe, just — Dot^ei^ part — ioa(« 

I lenb, whilst — toaf^en^ muf^f gemaft^en^ to wash <— nBt^ig , need 

1 — i^nnHtin, to flatter — n?orauf, whereupon — ettoiebeni/ to reply 

— {(^ ge(e nm, I converse, have intercourse. 

4) !Bunbct6ar, wonderful — fonbern, but — bajtt, to that — 
i tter^elfen, to help — fit^ren, to lead — bet 3aget, the hunter — eift, 

iutx% first — abgebanft (thanked off), discharged — bie IDo^^elflinte, 
the double-barrelled-gun. 

5) jDic ^^uittx, the shoulder — bet 4^iif(^fanger , the cutlass 

— bie ®eite, the side — bie Stntia^erung/ the approach — loartcn, 
to wait — bet 9ugen6(i(C, the moment — bi*, until — fott = weg — 
f^tingeii/ f))tang, gef^tungen, to spring, to jump ^ i^ fptinge (or 
fKitje) lo8, I bounce upon — jtdj, himself — ®(^abe, pity — bie 
ituget, the ball (of a gun) — (aben, (ub, getaben, to load, to charge 
-— jielen^ to aim — jcbodj, however — f<iie§en, f^o^, gefdjoffen, to 
shoot — baS ®(^tot^ the shot — bad (&t^^i, the sight, face — 
benno(^, nevertheless — entlaben, to discharge — bet Sauf» the 
barrel — untetbtittfen^ to suppress — bet Sc^metj, the pain — 
^ie^en^ jog, gejcgen, to draw — paax, couple — bet ^ieb, the cut 

— bet 93oben, the ground. 

6) jDarauf (thereupon), after — i^ mitt fettig (ready), I suc- 
ceed — bie ^eietei, witchcraft — baS fRcffx, the blow-pipe, pea^ 
shooter — biafen, filieS, geblafen, to blow — piegen^ flog, geflogeti, 
to fly — entfc^Iic^, terribly — ti^etn, to tickle — toctwitnf^en, to 
curse — bet ^age(, the hail — bet ^1% the lightning — bie fRip^t, 
the rib — bet Seib, the body ■— niebet, down — fptaJJ^anS, swag- 
gerer, braggadocio. 

7) 2)ad ®tSbt(^en, the little town — gttt§eii, to greet, to salute 

— bet glecfen, the borough — n>cij, know — attein, but — btuiti* 
men, to grumble — bet gtcmbc, the stranger — bet iletl, the fellow 

— bte Jen, to turn — tufen , to call — an ben bcpimnitcn Ctt , to 
that place — bettoffen, astonished — Detfcften, to reply — bet ?lu6» 
fptud^, the decision — bet ®ang, the gait, walk, pace» 



NOTICE. 

„A Method of learning German" (see First Course, 
p. 46) is a sequel to the Preparatory Course and will 
probably appear within the present year. 

* E. S. 



Diiben, prirUed by fV, SleinmiiUer. 



